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This first-ever article of cultural criticism on the black female body was 
to prove germinal and continues to be widely referenced in scholarly 
and other works. Occasionally controversial, it has been frequently 
anthologized, most recently in Amelia Jones, ed, The Feminism and 
Cultural Reader, Routledge. 


KKK X 


The female body in the West is not a unitary sign. Rather, 
like a coin, it has an obverse and a reverse: on the one side, it is 
white; on the other, non-white or, prototypically, black. The two 
bodies cannot be separated, nor can one body be understood in 
isolation from the other in the West's metaphoric construction of 
"woman." White is what woman is; not-white (and the 
stereotypes not-white gathers in) is what she had better not be. 
Even in an allegedly postmodern era, the not-white woman as 
well as the not-white man are symbolically and even theoretically 
excluded from sexual difference.' Their function continues to be, 
by their chiaroscuro, to cast the difference of white men and 
white women into sharper relief. 


A kaleidoscope of not-white females, Asian, Native 
American, Latina, and African, have played distinct parts in the 
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West's theater of sexual hierarchy. But it is the African female 
who, by virtue of color and feature and the extreme metaphors 
of enslavement, is at the outermost reaches of "otherness." Thus 
she subsumes all the roles of the not-white body. 


The smiling, bare-breasted African maid, pictured so often 
in Victorian travel books and National Geographic magazine, got 
something more than a change of climate and scenery when she 
came here. 


Sylvia Arden Boone, in her book Radiance from the Waters 
(1986), on the physical and metaphysical aspects of Mende 
feminine beauty, says of contemporary Mende: "Mende girls go 
topless in the village and farmhouse. Even in urban areas, girls 
are bare-breasted in the house: schoolgirls take off their dresses 
when they come home, and boarding students are most 
comfortable around the dormitories wearing only a wrapped 
skirt." 


What happened to the girl who was abducted from her 
village, then shipped here in chains? What happened to her 
descendents? Male-fantasy images on rap videos to the contrary, 
as a swimmer, in communal showers at public pools around the 
country, I have witnessed black girls and women of all classes 
showering and shampooing with their bathing suits on, while 
beside them their white sisters stand unabashedly stripped. 
Perhaps the progeny of that African maiden feel they must still 
protect themselves from the centuries-long assault that 
characterizes them, in the words of the New York Times ad 
placed by a group of African American women to protest the 
Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill hearings, as "immoral, insatiable, 
perverse; the initiators in all sexual contacts—abusive or 
otherwise." 


Perhaps they have internalized and are cooperating with the 
West's construction of not-white women as not-to-be-seen. How 
could they/we not be affected by that lingering structure of 
invisibility, enacted in the myriad codicils of daily life and still 
enforced by the images of both popular and high culture? How 
not get the message of what Judith Wilson calls "the legions of 
black servants who loom in the shadows of European and 


European-American aristocratic portraiture,"* of whom Laura, the 
professional model that Edouard Manet used for Olympia's maid, 
is in an odd way only the most famous example? Forget "tonal 
contrast." We know what she is meant for: she is Jezebel and 
Mammy, prostitute and female eunuch, the two-in-one. When 
we're through with her inexhaustibly comforting breast, we can 
use her ceaselessly open cunt. And best of all, she is not a real 
person, only a robotic servant who is not permitted to make us 
feel guilty, to accuse us as does the slave in Toni Morrison's 
Beloved (1987). After she escapes from the room where she was 
imprisoned by a father and son, that outraged woman says: "You 
couldn't think up what them two done to me."° Olympia's maid, 
like all the other "peripheral Negroes,"® is a robot conveniently 
made to disappear into the background drapery. 


To repeat: castrata and whore, not madonna and whore. 
Laura's place is outside what can be conceived of as woman. She 
is the chaos that must be excised, and it is her excision that 
stabilizes the West's construct of the female body, for the 
"femininity" of the white female body is ensured by assigning the 
not-white to a chaos safely removed from sight. Thus only the 
white body remains as the object of a voyeuristic, fetishizing 
male gaze. The not-white body has been made opaque by a 
blank stare, misperceived in the nether regions of TV. 


It comes as no Surprise, then, that the imagery of white 
female artists, including that of the feminist avant-garde, should 
surround the not-white female body with its own brand of 
erasure. Much work has been done by black feminist cultural 
critics (Hazel Carby and bell hooks come immediately to mind) 
that examines two successive white women's movements, built 
on the successes of two black revolutions, which clearly shows 
white women's inability to surrender white skin privilege even to 
form basic alliances.’ But more than politics is at stake. A major 
structure o psychic definition would appear threatened were 
white women to acknowledge and embrace the sexuality of their 
not-white "others." How else explain the treatment by that 
women's movement icon, Judy Chicago's Dinner Party (1973-78) 
of Sojourner Truth, the lone black guest at the table? When 
thirty-six of thirty-nine places are set with versions of Chicago's 
famous "vagina" and recognizable slits have been given to such 


sex bombs as Queen Elizabeth I, Emily Dickinson, and Susan B. 
Anthony, what is one to think when Truth, the mother of four, 
receives the only plate inscribed with a face?® Certainly Hortense 
Spillers is justified in stating that "the excision of the genitalia 
here is a symbolic castration. By effacing the genitals, Chicago 
not only abrogates the disturbing sexuality of her subject, but 
also hopes to suggest that her sexual being did not exist to be 
denied in the first place."® 


And yet Michele Wallace is right to say, even as she 
laments further instances of the disempowerment of not-white 
women in her essay on Privilege (1990), Yvonne Rainer's latest 
film, that the left-feminist avant-garde, "in foregrounding a 
political discourse on art and culture," has fostered a climate that 
makes it "hypothetically possible to publicly review and 
interrogate that very history of exclusion and racism." 


What alternative is there really—in creating a world 
sensitive to difference, a world where margins can become 
centers—to a cooperative effort between white women and 
women and men of color? But cooperation is predicated on 
sensitivity to differences among ourselves. As Nancy Hartsock 
has said, "We need to dissolve the false 'we' into its true 
multiplicity."'’ We must be willing to hear each other and to call 
each other by our "true-true name."”” 


To name ourselves rather than be named we must first see 
ourselves. For some of us this will not be easy. So long 
unmirrored in our true selves, we may have forgotten how we 
look. Nevertheless, we can't theorize in a void, we must have 
evidence. And we—I speak only for black women here—have 
barely begun to articulate our life experience. The heroic 
recuperative effort by our fiction and nonfiction writers 
sometimes feel stuck at the moment before the Emancipation 
Proclamation.” It is slow and it is painful. For at the end of every 
path we take, we find a body that is always already colonized. A 
body that has been raped, maimed, murdered—that is what we 
must give a healthy present. 


It is no wonder that when Judith Wilson went in search of 
nineteenth-century nudes by black artists, she found only three 


statues of non-black children— Edmonia Lewis's Poor Cupid 
(1876); her Asleep (1871); and one of the two children in her 
Awake (1872)'*—though Wilson cautions that, given the limits of 
current scholarship, more nudes by nineteenth-century blacks 
may yet surface." Indeed, according to Wilson, the nude, one of 
high art's favorite categories, has been avoided during most of 
"the 200-year history of fine art production by North American 
blacks.""® Noting exceptions that only prove the rule, that is, 
individual works by William H. Johnson and Francisco Lord in the 
thirties and Eldzier Cortor's series of Sea Island nudes in the 
forties, she calls "the paucity of black nudes in U.S. black artistic 
production prior to 1960. . . an unexamined problem in the 
history of Afro-American art." And why use 1960 as a marker of 
change? Because, says Wilson, after that date there was a 
confluence of two different streams: the presence of more, and 
more aggressive, black fine artists such as Bob Thompson and 
Romare Bearden, and the political use of the nude as a symbol of 
"Black Is Beautiful," the sixties slogan of a programmatic effort 
to establish black ethnicity and achieve psychic transformation. 1° 


Neither of these streams, however, begins to deal with 
what I am concerned with here: the reclamation of the body asa 
site of black female subjectivity. Wilson hints at part of the 
problem by subtitling a recent unpublished essay "Bearden's Use 
of Pornography." An exterior, pornographic view, however loving, 
will not do any more than will the emblematic "Queen of the 
Revolution." But though Wilson raises provisional questions about 
Bearden's montaging of the pornographic image, her concerns 
are those of the art historian, while mine must be those of the 
practitioner." When, I ask, do we start to see images of the 
black female body by black women made as acts of auto- 
expression, the discrete stage that must immediately precede or 
occur simultaneously with acts of auto-critique? When, in other 
words, does the present begin? 


Wilson and I agree that, in retrospect, the catalytic moment 
for the subjective black nude might well be Adrian Piper's Food 
for the Spirit (1971), a private loft performance in which Piper 
photographed her physical and metaphysical changes during a 
prolonged period of fasting and reading of Immanuel Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason.” Piper's performance, unpublished and 


unanalyzed at the time (we did not have the access then that we 
do now), now seems a paradigm for the willingness to look, to 
get past embarrassment and retrieve the mutilated body, as 
Spillers warns we must if we are to gain the clear-sightedness 
needed to overthrow hierarchical binaries: "Neither the 
shameface of the embarrassed, nor the not-looking-back of the 
self-assured is of much interest to us," Spillers writes, "and will 
not help at all if rigor is our dream."*' 


It is cruelly ironic, of course, that just as the need to 
establish our subjectivity in preface to theorizing our view of the 
world becomes most dire, the idea of subjectivity itself has 
become "problematized." But when we look to see just whose 
subjectivity has had the ground shifted out from under it in the 
tremors of postmodernism, we find (who else?) the one to whom 
Hartsock refers as "the transcendental voice of the 
Enlightenment" or, better yet, "He Who Theorizes."** Well, good 
riddance to him. We who are inching our way from the margins 
to the center cannot afford to take his problems or his truths for 
our own. 


Although time may be running out for such seemingly 
marginal agendas as the establishment of black female 
subjectivity (the headlines remind us of this every day) and we 
may feel pressured to move fast, we must not be too 
conceptually hasty. This is a slow business, as our writers have 
found out. The work of recuperation continues. In a piece called 
Seen (1990) by the conceptual artist Renee Greene, two of our 
ancestresses most in need, Saartjie Baartman ("the Hottentot 
Venus") and Josephine Baker, have been "taken back." Each in 
her day (early nineteenth and twentieth century, respectively) 
was the most celebrated European exhibit of exotic flesh. 
Greene's piece invited the viewer to stand on a stage inscribed 
with information about the two and, through a "winkie" of eyes in 
the floor and a shadow screen mounted on the side, to 
experience how the originals must have felt, pinned and 
wriggling on the wall. The piece has important attributes: it is 
above all cool and smart. But from the perspective being 
discussed here—the establishment of subjectivity—because it is 
addressed more to the other than to the self and seems to 


deconstruct the subject just before it expresses it, it may not 
unearth enough new information. 


The question of to whom work is addressed cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. In the 1970s, African American women 
novelists showed how great a leap in artistic maturity could be 
made simply by turning from their male peers' pattern of 
"explaining it to them," as Morrison once put it, to showing how it 
feels to us.” 


Besides, pleading contains a special trap, as Gayatri Spivak 
noted in her discussion of the character Christophine in Jean 
Rhys's Wide Sargasso Sea: "No perspective critical of imperialism 
can turn the Other into a self, because the project of imperialism 
has always already historically refracted what might have been 
the absolutely Other into a domesticated Other that consolidates 
the imperialist self." Critiquing them does not show who you 
are: it cannot turn you from an object into a subject of history. 


The idea bears repeating: self-expression is not a stage that 
can be bypassed. It is a discrete moment that must precede or 
occur simultaneously with the deconstructive act. An example 
may be seen in the work of the painter Sandra Payne. In 1986, 
at the last show of the now legendary black avant-garde gallery 
Just Above Midtown in Soho, Payne presented untitled drawings 
of joyously sexual and sublimely spiritual nudes. The opening 
reception was one of those where people speak of everything but 
what is on the walls. We do not yet have the courage to look. 


Understandably, Payne went into retreat. Three years later, 
she produced attenuated mask drawings that, without the hard 
edge of postmodernism, are a postmodern speech act in the 
dialogue of mask and masquerade. Without the earlier subjective 
nudes, she may not have arrived at them. 


A year ago, as a performance artist in a crisis of the body 
(how to keep performing without making aging itself the subject 
of the work?), I opted for the safety of the wall with a show of 
photomontages. My choice of the nude was innocent and far from 
erotic; I wanted to employ a black self stripped of as many layers 
of acculturation as possible. The one piece in the show with 


explicitly represented sexuality, The Clearing (1991), a diptych in 
which a black female engaged with a white male, was to me less 
about sex than it was about culture. It was not possible to 
remain innocent for long, however. I soon encountered an 
encyclopedia of problematics concerning the black body: age, 
weight, condition, not to mention hair texture, features, and skin 
tone. Especially skin tone. Any male and female side by side on 
the wall are technically married. How to arrange a quadriptych 
such as Gaze (1991), composed of head-and-shoulder shots of 
differently hued black men and women? Should I marry the fair 
woman to the dark man? The dark woman to the fair man? What 
statements will I be making about difference if I give them mates 
matching in shade? What will I be saying about the history of 
class? 


There was another problematic, as personal as it was 
cultural. Which maimed body would be best retrieved as the 
ground of my biographic experience? Young or middle-aged? 
Jezebel or Mammy? The woman I was or the woman I am now? 
And which body hue should I use to generalize my upper-middle- 
class West Indian—American experience? A black-skinned 
"ancestress," or the fairer-skinned product of rape? I hedged. In 
the end, I chose an African-British high-fashion model, London- 
born but with parents from Sierra Leone. For me, she conveyed 
important ambiguities: she was black-skinned, but her nude body 
retained the aura of years of preparation for runway work in 
Europe. In The Strange Taxi: From Africa to Jamaica to Boston in 
200 Years, where the subject was hybridism itself, my literal 
ancestresses, who to some may have looked white, sprouted 
from a European mansion rolling on wheels down the African 
woman's back. Although they may have been controversial, I 
liked the questions those beautifully dressed, proudly erect, ca. 
World War I women raised, not least of which was how the 
products of rape could be so self-confident, so poised. 


As I wrestled with ever shifting issues regarding which black 
woman to shoot, I came to understand and sympathize with 
Lorna Simpson's choice of a unified response in such montages 
as Guarded Conditions (1989), in which a brown-skinned woman 
in a shapeless white shift is shot from behind—with every aspect 
of subjectivity both bodily and facial occluded, except the need to 


cover up itself—and then multiplied. No doubt about it. This 
multiple woman showers and shampoos in her shift. 


But, I tell myself, this cannot be the end. First we must 
acknowledge the complexity, and then we must surrender to it. 
Of course, there isn't any final answering of the question, "What 
happened to that maid when she was brought here?" There is 
only the process of answering it and the complementary process 
of allowing each answer to come to the dinner party on its own 
terms. Each of these processes is just beginning, but perhaps if 
both continue, the nature of the answers will begin to change 
and we will all be better off. For if the female body in the West is 
obverse and reverse, it will not be seen in its integrity—neither 
side will know itself—until the not-white body has mirrored 
herself fully. 


Postscript 


The paragraphs above were drafted for delivery before a panel of 
the College Art Association early in 1992.” Rereading them, I can 
see to how great an extent they were limited by the panel's 
narrowly feminist brief. The topic assigned was "Can the naked 
female body effectively represent women's subjectivity in 
contemporary North American media culture, which regularly 
presents women's bodies as objects for a voyeuristic and 
fetishizing male gaze?" 


I think I was invited because I was the only black female 
artist employing the nude anyone on the panel had heard of. I 
felt like the extra guest who's just spilled soup on the tablecloth 
when I had to reject the panel's premise. The black female's 
body needs less to be rescued from the masculine "gaze" than to 
be sprung from a historic script surrounding her with signification 
while at the same time, and not paradoxically, it erases her 
completely. 


Still, I could perhaps have done a better job of clarifying 
"what it is I think I am doing anyway."” Whether I will it or not, 


as a black female artist my work is at the nexus of aggravated 
psychic and social forces as yet mostly uncharted. I could have 
explained my view, and shown the implications for my work, of 
the multiple tensions between contemporary art and critical 
theory, subjectivity and culture, modernism and postmodernism, 
and, especially for a black female, the problematic of 
psychoanalysis as a leitmotif through all of these. 


I don't want to leave the impression that I am privileging 
representation of the body. On the contrary: though I agree, to 
alter a phrase of Merleau-Ponty, that every theory o subjectivity 
is ultimately a theory of the body,” for me the body is just one 
artistic question to which it is not necessarily the artistic answer. 


My work in progress deals with what Gayatri Spivak has 
called the "'winning back' of the position of the questioning 
subject." To win back that position for the African American 
female will require balancing in mental solution a subversion of 
two objects that may appear superficially distinct: on the one 
hand, phallocentric theory; and on the other, the lived realities of 
Western imperialist history, for which all forms of that theory, 
including the most recent, function as willing or unwilling 
instruments. 

It is no overstatement to say that the greatest barrier I/we 
face in winning back the questioning subject position is the 
West's continuing tradition of binary, "either:or" logic, a 
philosophic system that defines the body in opposition to the 
mind. Binaristic thought persists even in those contemporary 
disciplines to which black artists and theoreticians must look for 
allies. Whatever the theory of the moment, before we have had a 
chance to speak, we have always already been spoken and our 
bodies placed at the binary extreme, that is to say, on the 
"other" side of the colon. Whether the theory is Christianity or 
modernism, each of which scripts the body as all-nature, our 
bodies will be the most natural. If it is 
poststructuralism/postmodernism, which through a theoretical 
sleight of hand gives the illusion of having conquered binaries, by 
joining the once separated body and mind and then taking this 
"unified" subject, perversely called "fragmented," and 
designating it as all-culture, we can be sure it is our subjectivities 
that will be the most culturally determined. Of course, it is like 


whispering about the emperor's new clothes to remark that 
nature, the other half of the West's founding binary, is all the 
more powerfully present for having fallen through a theoretical 
trapdoor. 


Almost as maddening as the theories them selves is the 
time lag that causes them to overlap in a crazy quilt of 
imbrication. There is never a moment when new theory 
definitively drives out old. Successive, contradictory ideas 
continue to exist synchronistically, and we never know where an 
attack will be coming from, or where to strike preemptively. 
Unless one understands that the only constant of these 
imbricated theories is the black body's location at the extreme, 
the following statements by some of our more interesting cultural 
theorists might appear inconsistent. 


Not long ago, Kobena Mercer and Isaac Julien felt obliged to 
argue against the definition of the body as all-nature. After 
noting that "European culture has privileged sexuality as the 
essence of the self, the innermost core of one's 'personality,'" 
they went on to say: "This ‘essentialist’ view of sexuality. . . 
already contains racism. Historically, the European construction 
of sexuality coincides with the epoch of imperialism and the two 
interconnect. [It] is based on the idea that sex is the most basic 
form of naturalness which is therefore related to being uncivilized 
or against civilization" (my emphasis).”° 


Michele Wallace, on the other hand, recently found herself 
required to defend the black body against a hermeneutics of all- 
culture. "It is not often recognized," she commented, "that 
bodies and psyches of color have trajectories in excess of their 
socially and/or culturally constructed identities."°° Her statement 
is another way of saying: now that we have "proved" the 
personal is the political, it is time for us to reassert that the 
personal is not just political. 


Wallace and Mercer and Julien are all forced to declare that 
subjectivity belongs to both nature and culture. It's true, 
"both:and" thinking is alien to the West. Not only is it considered 
primitive, but it is now further tarred with the brush of a 
perceived connection to essentialism. For any argument that 


subjectivity is partly natural is assumed to be essentialist. But 
despite the currency of anti-essentialist arguments, white 
feminists and theorists of color have no choice: they must 
develop critiques of white masculinist "either:or-ism," even if this 
puts them in the position of appearing to set essentialism up 
against anti-essentialism. This inherent dilemma of the critique of 
binarism may be seen in Spivak's often amusing ducking and 
feinting. To justify apparent theoretical inconsistencies, Spivak 
once explained her position to an interviewer as follows: "Rather 
than define myself as specific rather than universal, I should see 
what in the universalizing discourse could be useful and then go 
on to see where that discourse meets its limits and its challenge 
within that field. I think we have to choose again strategically, 
not universal discourse but essentialist discourse. I think that 
since s a deconstructivist—see, I just took a label upon myself—I 
cannot in fact clean my hands and say, 'I'm specific.’ In fact I 
must say I am an essentialist from time to time. There is, for 
example, the strategic choice of a genitalist essentialism in 
antisexist work today. How it relates to all of this other work I 
am talking about, I don't know, but my search is not a search for 
coherence (my emphasis)."*' Somebody say Amen. 


If artists and theorists of color were to develop and sustain 
our critical flexibility, we could cause a permanent interruption in 
Western "either:or-ism." And we might find our project aided by 
that same problematic imbrication of theory, whose disjunctive 
layers could signal the persistence of an unsuspected "both: and- 
ism," hidden, yet alive at the subterranean levels of the West's 
constructs. Since we are forced to argue both that the body is 
more than nature, and at the same time to remonstrate that 
there is knowledge beyond language/culture, why not seize and 
elaborate the anomaly? In doing so, we might uncover tools of 
our own with which to dismantle the house of the master.’ 


Our project could begin with psychoanalysis, the often 
unacknowledged linchpin of Western (male) cultural theory. The 
contradictions currently surrounding this foundational theory 
indicate its shaky position. To a lay person, postmodernism 
seems to persist in language that opposes psychoanalysis to 
other forms of theoretical activity, making it a science or "truth" 
that is not culturally determined. Psychoanalysis's self- 


questioning often appears obtuse and self-justifying. The field is 
probably in trouble if Jacqueline Rose, a Lacanian psychologist of 
vision not unsympathetic to third-world issues, can answer the 
question of psychoanalysis's universality as follows: "To say that 
psychoanalysis does not, or cannot, refer to non-European 
cultures is to constitute those cultures in total 'otherness' or 
‘difference’: to say, or to try to demonstrate, that it can is to 
constitute them as the 'same.' This is not to say that the question 
shouldn't be asked." 


The implication of such a statement is that no matter how 
many times you ask the question of the universality of 
psychoanalysis or how you pose it, you will not arrive at an 
answer. But the problem is not the concept of "the unanswerable 
question," which I find quite normal. The problem is the terms in 
which Rose frames the question in the first place: her continuing 
use of the totalizing opposition of "otherness" and "sameness" is 
the sign of an "either:or" logic that does not yet know its own 
name. 


If the unconscious may be compared to that common 
reservoir of human sound from which different peoples have 
created differing languages, all of which are translated more or 
less easily, then how can any of the psyche's analogous products 
be said to constitute total "otherness" or "difference"? It's at this 
point that one wants, without being too petulant, to grab 
psychoanalysis by the shoulders and slap it back to a moment 
before Freud's Eros separated from Adler's "will-to-power," 
though such a moment may never have existed even 
theoretically. We need to send this field back to basics. The issue 
is not whether the unconscious is universal, or whether it has the 
meanings psychoanalysis attributes to it (it is, and it does), but 
rather that, in addition, it contains contradictory meanings, as 
well as some that are unforeseen by its current theory. 


Meanwhile, psychoanalysis and its subdisciplines, including 
film criticism, continue having to work overtime to avoid the 
"others" of the West. Wallace has referred to "such superficially 
progressive discourses as feminist psychoanalytic film criticism 
which one can read for days on end without coming across any 
lucid reference to, or critique of, 'race.'"™ 


But that omission will soon be redressed. We are coming 
after them. In her most brilliant theoretical essay to date, "The 
Oppositional Gaze," bell hooks takes on white feminist film 
criticism directly.*° And Gayatri Spivak brooks no quarter. She 
has declared that non-Western female subject constitution is the 
main challenge to psychoanalysis and counterpsychoanalysis and 
has said: "The limits of their theories are disclosed by an 
encounter with the materiality of that other of the West." 


For an artist of color, the problem is less the limits of 
psychoanalysis than its seeming binarial rigidity. Despite the 
field's seeming inability to emancipate itself from "either:or-ism," 
I hope its percepts are salvageable for the non-West. 
Psychoanalysis, after anthropology, will surely be the next great 
Western discipline to unravel, but I wouldn't want it to destruct 
completely. We don't have to reinvent that wheel. But to use it in 
our auto-expression and auto-critique, we will have to dislodge it 
from its narrow base in sexuality. One wonders if, even for 
Europeans, sexuality as the center or core of "personality" is an 
adequate dictum. Why does there have to be a "center: not- 
center" in the first place? Are we back at that old Freud—Adler 
crossroad? In Western ontology, why does somebody always 
have to win? 


"Nature:culture," "body:mind," "sexuality:intellect," these 
binaries don't begin to cover what we "sense" our ourselves. If 
the world comes to us through our senses—and however 
qualified those are by culture, no one say culture determines 
everything—then even they may be more complicated than their 
psychoanalytic description. What about the sense of balance, of 
equilibrium? Of my personal cogito's, a favorite is "I dance, 
therefore I think." I'm convinced that important, perhaps even 
the deepest, knowledge comes to me through movement, and 
that the opposition of materialism to idealism is just another of 
the West's binarial theorems. 


I have not taken a scientific survey, but I suspect most 
African Americans who are not in the academy would laugh at 
the idea that their subjective lives were organized around the sex 
drive and would feel that "sexuality," a conceptual category that 


includes thinking about it as well as doing it, is something black 
people just don't have time for. This "common sense" is neatly 
appropriated for theory by Spillers in her statement: "Sexuality 
describes another type of discourse that splits the world between 
the 'West and the Rest of Us.'"*” 


Not that sex isn't important to these folks; it's just one 
center among many. For African American folk wisdom, the "self" 
revolves about a series of variable "centers," such as sex and 
food; family and community; and a spiritual life composed 
sometimes of God or the gods, at others of aesthetics or style. 
And it's not only the folk who reject the concept of a unitary 
center of the "self." Black artists and theorists frequently refer to 
African Americans as "the first postmoderns." They have in mind 
a now agreed understanding that our inheritance from the 
motherland of pragmatic, "both:and" philosophic systems, 
combined with the historic discontinuities of our experience as 
black slaves in a white world, have caused us to construct 
subjectivities able to negotiate between "centers" that, at the 
least, are double.’ 


It is no wonder that the viability of psychoanalytic 
conventions has come into crisis. There is a gulf between 
Western and non-Western quotidian perceptions of sexual 
valence, and the question of how psychic differences come into 
effect when "cultural differences" are accompanied by real 
differences in power. These are matters for theoretical and 
clinical study. But for artists exploring and mapping black 
subjectivity, having to track the not-yet-known, an interesting 
question remains: Can psychoanalysis be made to triangulate 
nature and culture with "spirituality" (for lack of a better word) 
and thus incorporate a sense of its own limits? The discipline of 
art requires that we distinguish between the unconscious and the 
limits of its current theory, and that we remain alive to what may 
escape the net of theoretical description. 


While we await an answer to the question, we must 
continue asserting the obvious. For example, when Elizabeth 
Hess, a white art critic, writes of Jean-Michel Basquiat's "dark, 
frantic figures" as follows, she misses the point: "There is never 
any one who is quite human, realized; the central figures are 


masks, hollow men. . . It can be difficult to separate the girls 
from the boys in this work. Pater clearly has balls, but there's an 
asexualness throughout that is cold."*? Words like "hot" and 
"cold" have the same relevance to Basquiat's figures as they do 
to classic African sculptures. 


The space spirituality occupies in the African American 
unconscious is important to speculate upon, but I have to be 
clear. My own concern as an artist is to reclaim black female 
subjectivity so as to "de-haunt" historic scripts and establish 
worldly agency. Subjectivity for me will always be a social and 
not merely a spiritual quest.“ To paraphrase Brecht, "It is a 
fighting subjectivity I have before me," one come into political 
consciousness.” 


Neither the body nor the psyche is all-nature or all-culture, 
and there is a constant leakage of categories in individual 
experience. As Stuart Hall says of the relations between cultural 
theory and psychoanalysis, "Every attempt to translate the one 
smoothly into the other doesn't work; no attempt to do so can 
work. Culture is neither just the process of the unconscious writ 
large nor is the unconscious simply the internalization of cultural 
processes through the subjective domain."”” 


One consequence of this incommensurabilty for my practice 
as an artist is that I must remain wary of theory. There have 
been no last words spoken on subjectivity. If what I suspect is 
true, that it contains a multiplicity of centers and all the 
boundaries are fluid, then most of what will interest me is 
occurring in the between-spaces. I don't have a prayer of 
locating these by prescriptively following theoretical programs. 
The one advantage art has over other methods of knowledge, 
and the reason I engage in it rather than some other activity for 
which my training and intelligence might be suited, is that, 
except for the theoretical sciences, it is the primary discipline 
where an exercise of calculated risk can regularly turn up what 
you had not been looking for. And if, as I believe, the most vital 
inheritance of contemporary art is a system for uncovering the 
unexpected, then programmatic art of any kind would be an 
oxymoron. 


Why should I wish to surrender modernism's hard-won 
victories, including those of the Romantics and Surrealists, 
victories over classicism's rearguard ecclesiastical and statist 
theories? Despite its "post-ness," postmodernism, with its 
privileging of mind over body and culture over nature, sometimes 
feels like a return to the one-dimensionality of the classic 
moment. That, more than any rapidity of contemporary 
sociocultural change and fragmentation, may be why its products 
are so quickly desiccated. 


Because I am concerned with the reclamation of black 
female subjectivity, I am obliged to leave open the question of 
modernism's demise. For one thing, there seems no way around 
the fact that the method of reclaiming subjectivity precisely 
mirrors modernism's description of the artistic process. Whatever 
else it may require, it needs an act of will to project the inside 
onto the outside long enough to see and take possession of it. 
But, though this process may appear superficially retardataire to 
some, repossessing black female subjectivity will have 
unforeseen results both for action and for inquiry. 


I am not suggesting an abandonment of theory: whether 
we like it or not, we are in an era, postmodern or otherwise, in 
which no practitioner can afford to overlook the openings of 
deconstruction and other poststructural theories. But as Spivak 
has said with respect to politics, practice will inevitably norm the 
theory instead of being an example of indirect theoretical 
application: "Politics is assymetrical [sic]," Spivak says; "it is 
provisional, you have broken the theory, and that's the burden 
you carry when you become political."*° 


Art is, if anything, more asymmetrical than politics, and 
since artistic practice not only norms but, in many cases, self- 
consciously produces theory, the relation between art and critical 
theory is often problematic. Artists who are theoretically aware, 
in particular, have to guard against becoming too porous, too 
available to theory. When a well-intentioned critic like bell hooks 
says, "I believe much is going to come from the world of theory- 
making, as more black cultural critics enter the dialogue. As 
theory and criticism call for artists and audiences to shift their 
paradigms of how they see, we'll see the freeing up of 


possibilities,"“* my response must be: Thanks but no thanks, bell. 


I have to follow my own call. 


Gayatri Spivak calls postmodernism "the new proper name 
of the West," and I agree. That is why for me, for now, the 
postmodern concept of fragmentation, which evokes the mirror 
of Western illusion shattered into inert shards, is less generative 
than the more "primitive" and active multiplicity. This is not, of 
course, the cynical multi of multiculturalism," where the Others 
are multicultural and the Same is still the samo. Rather, 
paradoxically, it is the mu/ti implied in the best of modernism's 
primitivist borrowings, for example in Surrealism, and figured in 
Eluard's poem: "Entre en moi toi ma multitude" (Enter into me 
you my multitude).*°? This multi produces tension, as in the 
continuous equilibration of a multiplicity of centers, for which 
dance may be a brilliant form of training. 


Stuart Hall has described the tensions that arise from the 
slippages between theory development and political practice and 
has spoken of the need to live with these disjunctions without 
making an effort to resolve them. He adds the further caveat that 
in one's dedication to the search for "truth" and "a final stage," 
one invariably learns that meaning never arrives, being never 
arrives, we are always only becoming.*° 


Artists must operate under even more stringent limitations 
than political theorists in negotiating disjunctive centers. 
Flannery O'Connor, who in her essays on being a Catholic 
novelist in the Protestant South may have said most of what can 
be said about being a strange artist in an even stranger land, 
soon discovered that though an oppositional artist like herself 
could choose what to write, she could not choose what she could 
make live. "What the Southern Catholic writer is apt to find, 
when he descends within his imagination," she wrote, "is not 
Catholic life but the life of this region in which he is both native 
and alien. He discovers that the imagination is not free, but 
bound."*” You must not give up, of course, but you may have to 
go belowground. It takes a strong and flexible will to work both 
with the script and against it at the same time. 


Every artist is limited by what concrete circumstances have 
given her to see and think, and by what her psyche makes it 
possible to initiate. Not even abstract art can be made in a social 
or psychic vacuum. But the artist concerned with subjectivity is 
particularly constrained to stay alert to the tension of differences 
between the psychic and the social. It is her job to make possible 
that dynamism Jacqueline Rose has designated as "medium 
subjectivity" and to avert the perils of both the excessively 
personal and the overly theoretical. 


The choice of what to work on sometimes feels to the artist 
like a walk through a minefield. With no failproof technology, you 
try to mince along with your psychic and social antennae 
swiveling. Given the ideas I have outlined here, on subjectivity 
and psychoanalysis, modernism and multiplicity, this is a 
situation in which the following modest words of Rose's could 
prove helpful: "I'm not posing what an ideal form of medium 
subjectivity might be; rather, I want to ask where are the 
flashpoints of the social and the psychic that are operating most 
forcefully at the moment."*® 


I would add to Rose's directive the following: the most 
interesting social flashpoint is always the one that triggers the 
most unexpected and suggestive psychic responses. This is 
because winning back the position of the questioning subject for 
the black female is a two-pronged goal. First, there must be 
provocations intense enough to lure aspects of her image from 
the depths to the surface of the mirror. And then, synchronously, 
there must be a probe for pressure points (which may or may not 
be the same as flashpoints). These are places where, when 
enough stress is applied, the black female's aspects can be 
reinserted into the social domain. 


I have only shadowy premonitions of the images I will find 
in the mirror, and my perception of how successfully I can locate 
generalizable moments of social agency is necessarily vague. I 
have entered on this double path knowing in advance that as 
another African American woman said in a different context, it is 
more work than all of us together can accomplish in the 
boundaries of our collective lifetimes.*? With so much to do in so 


little time, only the task's urgency is forcing me to stop long 
enough to try and clear a theoretical way for it. 
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